THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC
AFTER the quarrels between the federalists and the
nationalists which were the immediate sequel of the
declaration of independence, the Argentine Republic,
in its turn, quickly made acquaintance with the rule
of a candillo, backed by a band of gauchos whom he had
rallied to his support in the plains. They were the kind
of men who would stick at nothing. The candillo in
question was the celebrated Don Juan Manuel Ortiz
de Rosas.
He was the most eccentric dictator that Latin America
ever produced. It by no means followed that he was
the mildest.
When, in 1828, he began to be talked about, he was
a man of thirty-five. Hitherto his whole life had been
spent among the cowboys on the family estates. As far
back as 1820, he had led his men to the support of the
nationalists. In 1827, he had called them up on behalf
of the federalists. In 1829, ^e was appointed governor
and captain-general of Buenos Aires. 'You have called
me to govern according to my lights and the dictates
of my conscience. I will do so. My convictions shall be
my guide. To make them prevail shall be my duty/
It was rather a stern dictatorship. He began by making
war on the nationalists, a war which stands out as ruth-
less even in a land where ruthlessness was the rule.
But he also put an end to the raids of the Indian tribes-
men of the southern pampas, and the popularity of